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CUSTOMS INSPECTION OF BAGGAGE. 

BY LYMAN J. GAGE, SECEETAEY OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 



In this land of freedom we have no imperial, personal master. 
We have as our ruler only that impersonal thing, the law. The 
law is impartial, universal. Its bans and its blessings must extend 
alike over the rich and the poor, the great and the humble. Who- 
ever seeks to violate it for his own supposed advantage commits 
moral treason against the state. Those who administer the law 
must be as impartial and as inexorable as the law itself. 

Prom the standpoint of even justice and fair dealing, no 
fault can be found with the procedure of the customs officials 
in the port of New York. They are simply enforcing the law, as 
it appears on the statute books, without fear or favor. The dis- 
criminations that formerly existed, that had slowly crept into the 
administration of the law, have ceased. Everybody, rich and 
poor alike, is now on an even footing. Nor does there seem to be 
any general demand for a return to former methods. The persons 
affected, even if they are not all better satisfied than with the old 
order of things, are at least very generally convinced of the justice 
of the Government's course. This is shown conclusively by the 
fact that the protests, with which the Department was formerly 
visited, are greatly reduced in number. There are not two dozen 
cases on record where complaint has been filed since the order of 
last March went into effect. Under the old system, on the con- 
trary, hundreds of letters were received every year by the Customs 
Division of the Treasury Department, from persons who expressed 
dissatisfaction at the methods of the New York custom-house in 
the examination of baggage. Travellers realize that they are all 
treated alike, that no undue hardship is imposed, that everything 
possible is done to facilitate examination, and they are satisfied. 

One of the greatest evils that existed before was the whole- 
sale extension of the so-called "courtesies of the port." Every 
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man and woman who had any sort of acquaintance, remote or 
near, with men in public life, made an effort to take advantage of 
these courtesies. First, the courtesy was taken to mean merely 
the facilitation of inspection. Instead of taking his or her place 
in the regular line, the person who had secured the "courtesy" 
was pushed to the front, a most unjust discrimination. This was 
bad enough; but it came to be the custom, by and by, that any- 
one so favored was subjected to practically no examination at all. 
His baggage was simply put through, regardless of what dutiable 
articles it might contain. In the course of the year many thou- 
sands of dollars were thus lost to the Government, and a gross 
injustice was imposed upon those travellers who were less for- 
tunately situated. More than this, a serious business loss was 
inflicted upon the regular merchants who took their goods 
through the custom-house in the regular way. They were brought 
into direct competition with firms in Europe which did a thriving 
business with the men and women who felt safe in laying in large 
stocks of goods, knowing that they could bring them in under 
the blank permit which was practically granted by the extension 
of the courtesies of the port. This has now ceased. 

On March 5th of this year, the Department issued an order 
to "Collectors and other Officers of the Customs" that entirely 
cut off the old impositions. The circular read as follows : 

"A practice has existed for many years under which this Depart- 
ment has occasionally issued instructions to collectors to extend 
special courtesies to persons duly named, upon their arrival from 
foreign ports, such instructions having been based upon reasons set 
forth in applications made directly to the Department. 

"This privilege was originally granted only to principal members 
of the diplomatic corps and other high officials of foreign nations, 
and to invalids and other persons entitled, under some peculiar con- 
ditions, to humane consideration. 

"The demand for such courtesies has constantly grown in extent, 
and the practice has afforded justifiable ground for protest against its 
discrimination between private citizens. The Department has also re- 
ceived information which shows that the safety of the revenue re- 
quires a return to the original purposes of the usage. 

"The chief officers of customs are hereby instructed that the ex- 
tension of special courtesies to arriving passengers will hereafter be 
limited as follows: 

"1. To foreign ambassadors, ministers, charges d'affaires, secre- 
taries of legation, and high commissioners. 

"2. To similar representatives of this Government abroad return- 
ing from their missions. 
"Note.— All the above officers are entitled by international usage to the 
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free entry of the baggage and effects of themselves, their families, and 

suites, without examination. 

"3. To such high officials of foreign governments as shall be the 
subjects of special instructions from this Department. 

"4. To invalids and their companions, to persons arriving in 
charge of their dead or summoned home in haste by news of affliction 
or disaster, special courtesies may be extended whenever authority 
in each case has been received from the Department. 

"No requests for special courtesies will hereafter be granted ex- 
cept under the above conditions. 

"It is also found imperatively necessary, in the interest of the 
revenue, to withhold the issuance of passes on the revenue vessels 
which carry the boarding officers to their assigned vessels, and such 
passes will no longer be furnished except under the restrictions above 
set forth regarding courtesies and by the special authority of this 
Department." 

Kecently, an old friend of the writer who was travelling 
abroad wrote that he was to return on a certain steamer, and 
asked that the Collector at New York be instructed to extend to 
him the courtesies of the port. He was informed that the favor 
he asked could not be granted. Knowing him well, the writer 
asked him to prove that he harbored no hard feeling because of 
this refusal, by himself doing a favor to the Department. This 
favor was that he should come in like any other traveller, take his 
chances, and report in full detail his experiences. He was advised 
of the attitude that had been taken by some of the newspapers, of 
the general assertion of hardship and ill-usage at the dock, and 
he was asked to co-operate in ascertaining what foundation there 
was for these charges. He agreed to the proposition and in due 
course ran the gauntlet of the inspectors, writing the Department 
from New York. He said that, so far as he could judge, the ex- 
amination of baggage had proceeded with far greater dispatch 
than had ever been the case before, and he had gone through 
the mill a great many times. He found no dissatisfaction among 
the passengers whom he had interrogated on the question, and 
though he had kept a very sharp lookout for rough usage, he had 
found nothing that would have justified the slightest protest. 
Altogether, in spite of the fact that the courtesies of the port 
had been denied him, he said he felt impelled in justice to admit 
the superiority of the present method over the old. 

It is not, however, on such testimony as this that the De- 
partment rests its conviction as to the wisdom of the change 
which has been effected. No man's judgment has been accepted 
in this regard. The Department relies upon facts and figures. 
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Where one dollar was collected before, over four dollars are col- 
lected now. For the seven months ending September 30th, duties 
amounting to $655,048.13 were collected on the personal baggage 
of passengers arriving from Europe. For the corresponding 
period of 1900 the collections were $152,455.15. The number of 
passengers was practically the same each year, over one hundred 
thousand in round numbers. The difference in receipts, therefore, 
is to be attributed solely to the more honest and even-handed 
inspection. A close examination of individual cases shows 
clearly enough where this difference came from. Last fall 
there arrived one ship with 600 cabin passengers. The records 
show that the total amount of duties collected at the dock 
amounted to about $400. This spring, after the new regulations 
were in force, the same ship landed 300 cabin passengers. The 
total duties collected amounted to $16,000. It happened that on 
both these trips the ship carried a considerable number of well 
known dressmakers and milliners. The records of the baggage 
of some of these show how foolish is the cry of injustice that has 
been raised. " Without exception, almost, the declaration was made 
that there was nothing dutiable in the baggage. 

In one trunk goods amounting to the appraised value of 
$4,335.56 were found. The duty on these was roundly $1,500. 
An examination of the records showed that the dressmaker own- 
ing this trunk, a woman, had been making trips to Europe for 
years back. She insisted that in the past she had always paid 
duty, but it was found that she arrived in March, 1898, 
March, 1899, and September, 1899, and in no case had she de- 
clared dutiable goods except once, when she declared $90 worth, 
which she had passed under the $100 exemption. When con- 
fronted with the facts, she still maintained that she had never 
brought in" anything dutiable in the past, but in the course of 
the examination she let fall the statement : 

"I am not the only one in this sort of business." 
It was shown that she was correct. It was found that in all 
the great cities there were numbers of dressmakers, milliners, and 
even merchants who made from one to four trips a year to 
Europe, bringing back with them, undoubtedly, each time a lot of 
valuable merchandise in their trunks. These trunks were 
smuggled into the country, the traveller acting in collusion with 
dishonest inspectors. There was some trouble in getting definite 
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facts, but patience and perseverance finally brought to light a 
number of eases such as the one instanced. 

In March, 1900, a dressmaker landed with two trunks which 
she declared had nothing dutiable. An examination found goods 
to the value of $4,617.48, on which duties were collected amount- 
ing to $1,742.78. This ease, like the others, was discovered in 
the course of the special investigation that was conducted for 
more than a year previous to the issuance of the order which 
brought about the change on March 5th of this year. Going back 
over the records, it was ascertained that this dressmaker with the 
two trunks had landed from Europe in March, 1898, and 1899, 
and September, 1899, and each time her baggage was passed as 
containing nothing dutiable. On the same ship was another 
woman whose trunks on examination yielded $1,090.52 in duties, 
though she had sworn that they held nothing dutiable. The 
records in her case also showed that she made trips in 1898 and 
1899, landing and putting her baggage through without paying 
the Government a penny. A man dressmaker, who had been in 
the habit of making two trips a. year for a long period, almost 
succeeded in passing trunks containing goods to the value of 
$12,000, on which duties of $5,394.06 were levied. 

Altogether, nine cases of this particular class were found. 
How many escaped cannot even be conjectured. The nine that 
were discovered had declared on an average goods amounting to 
$152.15 each. The examinations showed an average of $6,218 
each. Here on one ship were $55,000 worth of goods that under 
the old system would have been brought into the country without 
yielding the Government practically any revenue. The manner 
in which these persons operated" was simple enough. They had as 
confederates the regular inspectors of the Government, men who 
were paid $4 a day and^who took this means of enriching them- 
selves at the expense of the Treasury and their own morality. 
Both parties to the transaction were equally guilty in the eyes 
of the law, and it is this fact that has made it impossible to mete 
out proper punishment. The only thing that could be done was 
to break up the system, and this has been done to a large extent. 
The Department is doing its best, and there is hope that gradually 
dishonest men may be weeded out entirely. Even now, it is safe 
to say that the percentage of dishonest inspectors is so small as 
hardly to count. The great majority of the men are honorable. 
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Nor is the inspect&r the only person who has been benefited 
morally and mentally. A well known man who is a great traveller 
and is constantly going back and forth between this country and 
Europe came to the Department recently. He said he had just 
come to pay his respects, having just returned from Europe. 

"How did the Custom House people treat you when you 
landed?" was asked. 

He looked serious as he answered, "You hold a fellow down 
pretty close these days," 

"How is that?" 

"Why, for the first time in my life I had to pay full duty." 

"Did you, indeed, and how much did you pay?" 

"One thousand dollars." 

"Did you enjoy it?" 

"No, I cannot say I enjoyed it, but — ■," and here his face 
brightened visibly, "I must say I feel more respectable. It is 
almost worth the price not to have the sneaking sensation that a 
fellow used to have when he landed a lot of stuff that he ought 
perhaps to have paid duty on." 

This man is a fair example of his type. Men worth millions 
of dollars, knowing the lax system in vogue, have in the past 
bribed inspectors and smuggled in goods, not because they had to, 
nor yet because they cared for the money particularly. They 
were simply victims of a generally accepted condition. Knowing 
that many others did it, they committed perjury and broke the 
laws of their country and helped to make criminals of the Govern- 
ment representatives whom they found as guardians of the cus- 
toms regulations. The system, was demoralizing all around. It 
kept up its incessant grind, producing malefactors on both sides 
of the line. The customs inspector, receiving $4 a day, was in- 
evitably demoralized by the spectacle of the wealthy man whom 
he found willing to perjure himself for the sake of escaping duty 
amounting to a few hundreds or thousands of dollars. It was 
inevitable that the inspector should argue that "if this man with 
all his money is willing to become a law-breaker for a sum of 
money that is insignificant to him, why should I scruple to do 
likewise?" So he accepted $20 or $50 or $100, and passed the 
goods, knowing that he was getting but a very small share of the 
duties avoided. 

Under the new order of things, both, sides are infinitely better 
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off; and, undoubtedly, deep down in their hearts they are much 
better satisfied. 

The practice of bribing inspectors and smuggling goods was 
so notoriously common that it would have seemed a comparatively 
easy matter to make a criminal case and to break up the whole 
system. As a matter of fact, nothing was harder. A man living 
in New York, or Chicago, or Boston, or elsewhere, would land 
with a large consignment of dutiable goods which he passed 
through the custom-house without paying a cent, thanks to the 
connivance of a dishonest inspector. Perhaps the duties would 
have amounted to $1,000. Instead of paying this sum to the 
Government, he paid the inspector, say, ,$100. After he landed 
his goods, the traveller did not hesitate to boast of his smartness 
in beating the custom-house. Somehow the Government heard 
of these remarks. Investigation was made and the Collector noti- 
fied. The inspector who had passed the goods was sent for and 
taxed with his action. Of course the man denied his guilt. 

"But," said the Collector or examining officer, "what's the 
use of denying it; the man who paid you the money is telling 
about it openly. He doesn't attempt to conceal his part in the 
transaction." 

"Well, he does not speak the truth, and I wish you would bring 
me face to face with him and I'll prove him a falsifier." 

"Very well, we'll do it." 

So the smuggler was notified and requested to come down to 
the Collector's office at such and such a time. The inspector in 
the meantime prepared his defense. He hunted the man up and 
said to him: 

"I understand you've told somebody that you paid me $100 to 
pass in your goods." 

"Yes, I said that. It's true." 

"Is isn't true, and you know it isn't." 

"It isn't true? Why, man, I gave you the money in person!" 

"Oh no, you didn't ; just you think again." 

And then the inspector called the man's attention to Sections 
26 and 27 of the Act of Congress of June 10, 1890, which provide 
as follows : 

"Sec. 26. That any person who shall give, or offer to give or promise 
to give any money or thing of value, directly or indirectly, to any 
officer or employee of the United States in consideration of or for any 
act or omission contrary to law in connection with or pertaining to 
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the importation, appraisement, entry, examination, or inspection of 
goods, wares, or merchandise, including herein any baggage, or of the 
liquidation of the entry thereof, or shall by threats or demands, or 
promises of any character attempt to improperly influence or control 
any such officer or employee of the United States as to the perform- 
ance of his official duties shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not ex- 
ceeding two thousand dollars, or be imprisoned at hard labor not more 
than one year, or both, in the discretion of the court; and evidence of 
such giving, or offering, or promising to give, satisfactory to the court 
in which such trial is had, shall be regarded as prima facie evidence 
that such giving or offering or promising was contrary to law, and 
shall put upon the accused the burden of proving that such aet was 
innocent, and not done with an unlawful intention. 

"Sec. 27. That any officer or employee of the United States who 
shall, excepting for lawful duties or fees, solicit, demand, exact or re- 
ceive from any person, directly or indirectly, any money or thing of 
value, in connection with or pertaining to the importation, appraise- 
ment, entry, examination, or inspection of goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, including herein any baggage, or liquidation of the entry 
thereof, on conviction thereof, shall be fined not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or be imprisoned at hard labor not more than two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court. And evidence of such 
soliciting, demanding, exacting, or receiving, satisfactory to the court 
in which such trial is had, shall be regarded as prima facie evidence 
that such soliciting, demanding, exacting, or receiving was contrary 
to law, and shall put upon the accused the burden of proving that 
such act was innocent and not done with an unlawful intention." 

This makes very impressive reading under certain conditions, 
and when the inspector reinforces it with the assertion that, if he 
is convicted of bribe-taking, he will make it his business to see 
that the other man is convicted of bribe-giving, the other man 
changes his point of view very rapidly. He will even, if neces- 
sary, furnish the inspector with an affidavit declaring his entire 
innocence. That has been the great difficulty in bringing this 
matter to a head long ago, that and the regular system and influ- 
ential connections that had been built up by the offending in- 
spectors in the course of a great many years. When the matter 
was first systematically taken up by the present administration it 
was thought that the chief offenders among the passengers, and 
the only ones who got any substantial pecuniary benefits out of 
the system, were certain people in business. Experience since 
March has shown how erroneous was this impression. It has 
been found that ladies and gentlemen of the most immaculate re- 
spectability have not scrupled to make false declarations under 
oath, in order to escape the payment of a few hundred of a few 
thousand dollars. Only recently there arrived a woman, the 
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daughter of a manufacturer who had built up a great business 
under the fostering protection of the tariff. She boasted to her 
acquaintances on the steamer coming across that the "courtesies 
of the port" would be extended to her, in consideration of the high 
standing and the social, political and financial influence of her 
family. In her declaration, made at Quarantine, she swore that 
she had nothing dutiable in her baggage. Arrived at the dock, 
she found that the courtesies of the port were no longer extant, 
and that her baggage would have to be examined just as any other 
person's. Her trunks were found to contain draperies and hang- 
ings and other dutiable articles on which a tariff amounting to 
$1,500 was levied. She protested strongly against this action and 
declared she would not pay it. She was advised that in that 
event the goods would be seized. Under this pressure she paid 
the duties, but came at once to Washington to demand restitution 
and to lodge complaint at what she termed her "outrageous treat- 
ment." This was one of the few complaints that have reached the 
Treasury. The situation was explained to the lady, and every 
endeavor was made to show her the justice of the system. She 
declined, however, to be convinced and went away vowing that 
she would place the matter in the hands of a lawver. She was 
advised that this was the proper course to pursue if she felt her- 
self wronged. So far, the Department has heard nothing further 
from her, and we presume that her lawyer was successful in con- 
vincing her of the propriety of the Government's course. 

Many women seem peculiarly unable to appreciate the im- 
morality of smuggling and bribing, and to understand that it is 
as great a crime to* swindle the Government as it is to swincfle 
one's neighbor. Not long ago, a gentleman and his wife went 
to Europe for an extended trip. The wife announced before go- 
ing that she intended to lay in a stock of laces in Europe that 
would last her the balance of her life. The husband forbade her 
doing anything of the kind; and, to make sure that she would 
not offend, he kept entire control of the money they carried in his 
own hands. The wife was allowed to buy anvthina; she pleased, 
but the husband insisted upon paving for it, and he was careful 
to preserve a complete list of all their purchases. Serene in his 
confidence that he had frustrated his wife's smuggling designs, 
the husband reached Quarantine, and in his declaration he gave 
in all the things that they had bought abroad of which he knew. 
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After this declaration had been made out, his wife greeted him 
triumphantly with the statement : 

"Well, I've got those laces." 

He didn't believe it and said so. 

She proved, however, that she had, having purchased them 
with money that she had saved out of her housekeeping allow- 
ance, and of which he knew nothing. The laces she had concealed 
on her person. The husband concluded to give his wife a. lesson. 

On the dock, he made his way out of the line, and hunting up 
one of the inspectors he pointed out his wife, saying: 

"You see that woman there ? She has a lot of laces concealed 
on her person, which she is trying to smuggle into this country." 

An inspectress was called, the woman was searched and the 
laces were found. The husband came to the rescue and paid the 
duty and the penalties. No amount of reform can altogether pre- 
vent smuggling of this character ; but it can and does cut it down 
very materially ; and the operations of the professional smugglers, 
such as the dressmakers and milliners who have been spoken of 
before, are all but wiped out. Under the old state of affairs, 
these dressmakers had a regularly organized system which was 
maintained year after year. The inspectors who were bribed were 
not paid on the spot. A card with the name and address of the 
owner was laid on the trunk to be passed, and the inspector put 
this in his pocket and called later in the day at the hotel or place 
of business of the smuggler for his pay. An examination of the 
baggage declarations of certain prominent tradesmen shows that 
the same inspector handled their baggage every time they arrived 
from Europe. Knowing in advance the ship that these people 
were to come on, the inspectors would manoeuvre to have them- 
selves sent down to Quarantine to meet that particular vessel. 
There they would accept the declaration, and when the ship was 
docked they either passed the trunks in person or else, when 
this was impossible, saw to it that one of their confederates in the 
service was posted and passed the trunks. 

Long years of immunity had emboldened the dishonest in- 
spectors to such an extent that some of them did not scruple to 
follow promising-looking passengers to their hotels. These pas- 
sengers, perhaps, had not had the hardihood or the intention to 
bribe the inspectors outright to pass their baggage, but would ac- 
cept its passage free of duty with great satisfaction. When the 
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inspector afterward hunted them up at their hotel or their home, 
they rarely objected to giving up a generous sum. 

The Department has not been content, merely, with dropping 
the suspected men. It has changed the entire system of baggage 
supervision. Formerly, the regular examining inspectors were 
sent down to Quarantine to take the declarations of the pas- 
sengers. This gave an excellent opportunity to passenger and in- 
spector alike to enter into an arrangement, if it was desired, to 
pass the baggage. They had all the time between Quarantine and 
the dock to fix up a deal. Under the present system the in- 
spectors are relieved entirely from the responsibility of takiug 
declarations on the ship. This is done, as the law has always 
provided it should be done, by deputy collectors, who are gen- 
erally clerks in the Collector's office, detailed specially for the 
work. When the ship reaches her dock, these men hand over the 
declarations they have taken and leave. Their work is finished. 
The declarations are then given to the inspectors, who do the 
work for which the law created them — the examining of the bag- 
gage. This new arrangement provides many ounces of prevention ; 
and, besides, it greatly facilitates the examination. Generally one 
inspector is assigned to every five passengers, and the first time 
they meet is at the head of the opposing lines that are formed on 
the dock — inspectors on one side, passengers on the other. There 
is an end here of the possibility of having the one inspector year 
after year examine the same person's baggage. 

It has been charged that the practice of roping off a section of 
the dock for the examination, and not permitting other than pas- 
sengers behind these ropes, is a great hardship to persons whose 
friends have come to the ship to meet them — that it savors of 
keeping a prisoner in a pen. This regulation has been made for 
the benefit of the passengers themselves, and it is satisfactory to 
most of them. Among other things, it prevents a morbidly curi- 
ous crowd from inspecting at close range the contents of a lady's 
trunk, and by keeping the outsiders away, pushing and confusion 
is prevented, so that baggage caji be examined in less than half 
the time formerly consumed. 

The complaint is made in some of the newspapers that a pas- 
senger is first asked to swear in his declaration to the contents of 
his baggage, and then, in despite of his oath, he is searched like 
a criminal when he is on the dock. The passenger is simply re- 
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quired to do what every importer of merchandise must do under 
the law. There is no difference between the Custom House on 
the dock and the regular Custom House through which merchan- 
dise is passed. In the eyes of the law they are identical. It is 
rather absurd, therefore, to question the procedure of examination 
as regards the baggage of incoming passengers, when no one has 
ever dreamed of questioning the same regulation when applied 
to the goods of an importer. 

It is true that the law, so far as the baggage is concerned, is 
permissive and not mandatory ; and if the experience of the De- 
partment had not been such as to make it necessary to enforce a 
search, there would not to-day be the stringent enforcement that 
is found at the steamship docks. 

Some of the newspapers have been utterly unreasonable in 
their comments on this matter. For years the press has voiced 
complaints against the system of bribery and extortion on the 
docks. Now that the Department has taken hold of the system 
complained of and has broken it up, its course is impugned in the 
same quarters, and it is attacked more violently than, it was be- 
fore. The Department is entirely satisfied with the justice of its 
course and more than pleased with the knowledge that, for the 
first time in many years, the Government is getting at least a por- 
tion of its dues on this account. That it is getting all is too much 
to expect. Despite the vigilance of the authorities, there is un- 
doubtedly some wrong-doing still. Instead of being systematic, 
however, it is now sporadic. The great body of inspectors is made 
up of honorable men. The few dishonest members who may exist 
know that there is a strict system of surveillance, and they are re- 
strained in the extent of their operations by fear of discovery. 
As for the passengers, the declarations of incoming steamers prove 
very clearly the improvement that has been wrought in their moral 
sense. For the first time many citizens realize that they have 
bought things abroad. Formerly, such purchases as they made 
were entirely forgotten until after the dock had been left well be- 
hind. The declarations as now filed by the passengers show of late 
about the same relative increase as the duties collected — that is to 
say, where one dollar was declared before, four dollars are de- 
clared now on the average. It is clear, therefore, that there has 
been improvement all around. Lyman J. Gage. 
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